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SUNSHINE  LODGE 


The  vast  expanses  of  smooth,  white  snow, 
the  Alberta  sunshine  and  a new,  5-mile 
downhill  run  promises  to  make  Marmot 
Basin  one  of  the  top  favorites  for  skiing. 


i 


The  Rocky  Mountains  in  winter  provide  a beauty  seldom 
seen  by  the  average  midsummer  tourist.  The  trees  heavily 
mantled  with  snow,  the  peaked  roots  of  cabins  nosing  through 
the  drifts  — these  are  sights  reserved  for  the  hundreds  of  sports 
enthusiasts  who  flock  to  Alberta  each  winter. 

Waterton,  Banff  and  Jasper  National  Parks  become 
friendly  havens  for  sports-minded  individuals  who  love  the  feel 
of  the  hickories  as  they  skim  down  the  tree-dotted  slopes.  People 
come  from  prairie  towns  to  their  favorite  local  Ski  runs,  while 
others  travel  by  car  and  train  from  all  parts  of  the  continent  to 
attend  ski  meets  or  to  enjoy  a few  days  or 
weeks  at  one  of  the  many  winter  mountain 
resorts. 

Alberta  is  a province  of  friendly 
people  who  gaily  welcome  the  winter  visitors 
to  their  land  of  mountains  and  valleys.  The 
unspoiled  beauty  of  the  national  parks  provide 
a wonderful  scenic  background  for  the  skier's 
winter  holiday  in  one  of  the  finest  skiing  areas 
on  the  continent. 


nibertn 

^HE  best  of  Canadian  skiing  is  found  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  where 
powder  snow  lies  20  feet  deep  and  3-mile  downhill  slopes  a mile 
wide  are  commonplace.  The  famous  "Alberta  Sunshine''  and  the 
comfort  of  the  lodges  combine,  in  the  Rockies,  for  an  incomparable 
skiing  holiday.  Whether  it  be  high  country  or  low  country,  alpine 
or  cleared  trails,  downhill  or  cross-country  courses,  there's  space  and 
plenty  of  it.  Canadian  Rockies  skiing  equals  the  finest  in  the  world.  In 
this  Norlh  American  centre  of  alpine  skiing  the  swish  of  skiis  can  be 
heard  on  the  deep,  powder-fast  slopes  from  December  through  March, 
and  in  some  areas  until  the  end  of  April.  Alberta's  great  ski  play- 
grounds, the  eastern  section  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  range  north  to 
Jasper  and  south  to  Waterton  on  the  International  Boundary  and 
include  Banff  National  Pork,  and  the  Crowsnest  Pass. 


◄ Members  of  the  Banff  Ski  Patrol  keep  a 
close  eye  on  the  skiers  at  Mt.  Norquay. 


This  couple,  skiing  . at  Sun- 
shine, pause  for  refreshment. 


Not  only  good  ski  terrain,  but  a magnificent  view.  These  skiers 
on  Mount  Norquay  pause  to  admire  the  Banff  scene  below. 


Banff 

Altitude:  4,534  feet  (at  town). 

Transportation:  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  main  line  85  miles 
west  from  Calgary. 

TransrCanada  Airlines  to  Calgary. 

Western  Canada  Greyhound  Lines  direct. 

Automobile  — Canada  No.  1,  Calgary  west  85  miles. 

— Canada  No.  18  from  Radium  Hot  Springs,  66  miles. 

Season : November  through  May.  Alpine  slopes,  cleared  slopes 
and  championship  courses. 

Hotels  : Cascade — European  plan,  64  rooms. 

Mt.  Royal— European  or  American,  115  rooms. 

King  Edward — European  or  American,  59  rooms. 

Other  Accommodations:  Large  variety  of  rooms  and  cabins.  For 
further  information,  write  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Banff  National 
Park. 

Mount  Norquay:  Five  miles  from  the  popular  skiing  centre  of 
Banff,  the  steep  8,725  foot  slopes  of  Mt.  Norquay  offer  some  of  Banff's 
most  exciting  skiing.  Scene  of  many  championships,  Mt.  Norquay  has 
a 2-mile  downhill  course  with  a stiff  drop  of  2,000  feet.  Its  full  length 


is  recommended  for  experts  only.  Several  slopes  of  non-competitive 
design  cater  to  the  requirements  of  intermediate  and  novice  skiers. 
(Flood  light  skiing  is  enjoyed  regularly).  A fully  modern  electric 
chair-lift,  3,240  feet  long,  rises  through  a vertical  distance  of  1,300  feet. 
Although  considered  the  steepest  in  the  world,  this  lift  embodies 
several  new  features  to  give  the  highest  degree  of  stability  and  safety. 
For  beginners,  the  cream  of  Canada's  instructors  hold  classes  at  the 
6,000-foot  level  where  there  are  suitable  practice  slopes.  At  the  foot 
of  these  slopes  a comfortable  lodge  provides  fine  meals  and  relaxation 
as  well  as  an  equipped  ski  shop. 

North  American  Ski  Championships:  Arrangements  have  been 
made  that  Mt.  Norquay,  Banff,  will  be  the  site  of  the  North  American 
Ski  Championships  every  second  year.  The  next  N.A.  Meet  will  be 
in  1954. 

This  meet  is  a four-way  meet  with  competition  open  for  Senior 
Open  and  Class  A only.  F.I.S.  regulations  are  followed. 

Intercollegiate  Ski  Meet:  Considered  to  be  the  finest  university 
team  ski  meet  in  North  America,  the  International  Collegiate  Ski  Meet 
is  held  at  Mt.  Norquay,  Banff,  during  the  first  vreek  of  February.  The 
meet  is  sponsored  and  organized  by  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  of  the  University  of  Alberta  and  the  Alberta  Department  of 
Economic  Affairs  pays  the  living  expenses  of  the  teams  during  their 
stay  at  Banff. 

Teams  from  Canadian  and  American  universities  compete  in  the 
four-way  meet  which  is  held  over  the  v/eekend  to  ensure  maximum 
spectator  participation.  Usually  ten  university  ski  teams  compete  in 
this  meet,  which  is  held  to  encourage  intercollegiate  ski  competition 
between  American  and  Canadian  college  students. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  presents  the  Alberta  Government 
Travel  Bureau  Trophy  for  team  competition  and  a trophy  and  tray, 
the  latter  a permanent  prize,  to  the  individual  winner.  The  Pacific 
Northwest  Travel  Association,  Banff  business  firms  and  Alberta  indivi- 
duals donate  other  trophies.  During  the  competition,  skiers  are  billeted 
at  the  internationally-known  Banff 
School  of  Fine  Arts.  Applications 
for  entry  in  the  meet  should  be  sent 
to  Dr.  M.  L.  Van  Vliet,  Director  of 
Physical  Education,  University  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton. 

Site  of  the  famous  Intercollegiate  Ski  ^ 

Meet,  Mt.  Norquay  at  Banff  attracts  I 
thousands  of  skiers  yearly.  ^ 


Banff  WinXin.  Camwal 

^HE  joys  of  winter  sports  are  celebrated  with  enthusiasm  at  this 

snow  festival  held  for  a week  during  February.  Opening  with  a 
street  parade  and  snowshoe  races,  the  carnival  week  builds  up  to  a 
climax  of  gaiety  at  the  Grand  Masquerade  Ball  held  on  Friday  even- 
ing. Banff  folks  go  to  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  design  the  most  colorful 
and  comic  outfits  to  wear  at  this  masquerade  ball. 

A Carnival  Queen  reigns  over  the  week's  festivities.  On  Sunday, 
the  final  day  of  the  carnival,  she  is  succeeded  by  a new  Queen  who 
will  exercise  her  "royal"  authority  at  next  year's  Carnival.  Queens 
are  selected  from  candidates  nominated  by  various  western  Canadian 
and  American  cities;  beauty,  personality,  participation  in  winter  sports, 
and  other  factors  determine  the  choice  of  queen  who  is  attended  by 
four  ladies-in-waiting. 

During  the  week  there  are  hockey  games,  a curling  bonspiel, 
junior  ski  jumping  events,  swimming  parties  in  the  famed  Banff  Hot 
Springs  and  a Provincial  Inter-Scholastic  Ski  Tournament  on  the  week- 
end. At  this  meet  boys  and  girls  from  Alberta  high  schools  compete 
in  downhill  and  slalom  events;  boys  compete  in  both  the  Alpine  events 
of  downhill  and  slalom  and  the  cross-country  and  jumping. 


Lake  Louise  is  as  enchanting  in  winter  X Skiing  at  Sunshine  offers  plenty  of 
— action,  plenty  of  speed. 


as  m summer. 


Competition  is  keen  at  the  Banff  Winter  ^Everybody  turns  out  to  the  ski  meet  on 
Carnival.  This  jump  looks  like  a ^Mt.  Norquay  during  Carnival  week  at 
winner.  Banff. 


Sunshine  Lodge,  16  miles  south-west  of  Banff,  serves  as  a base  for  cross-country  trips. 


Altitude:  7,200  feet. 

Transportation:  16  miles  from  Banff  by  daily  Motor  Transport. 

Variety  of  high  country  skiing.  Rope  tow  and  snowmobile. 

Ski  shop  and  repairs.  Ski  school  and  guides. 

Unlimited  powder  snow  touring. 

The  snow  fields  of  this  area  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet  offer  end- 
less alpine  skiing  on  the  breath-taking  variety  of  runs  from  gentle 
practice  slopes  to  thrilling  downhill  dashes.  From  December  through 
May  the  skiing  is  superb,  particularly  during  the  spring  months  when 
warm  and  brilliant  sunshine  drenches  the  snow.  This  Alberta  winter 
resort  of  the  Canadian  West,  offers  some  of  the  greatest  ski  thrills  to 
be  found  anywhere. 

Sixteen  miles  south-west  of  Banff  town.  Sunshine  Valley  is  reach- 
ed by  bus  or  occasionally  by  "Sunshine  Suzie",  a six-wheeled  snow- 
mobile that  is  famed  throughout  the  ski  world.  The  tricky  slopes  of 
Twin  Cairn,  Carlyle  Ride  and  Standish  Hump  are  classed  as  the 
toughest  in  the  district  while  Brewster  Rock  provides  a variety  to 
satisfy  any  ability.  Accommodation  and  meals  at  the  lodge  are 
excellent.  Cross-country  touring  is  unexcelled,  favorite  trips  being  Mt. 
Assiniboine  (11,860  feet)  and  a 15-mile  cross-country  tour  that  takes 
in  everything  a skier  could  desire. 

Ski  Instructors'  Course : In  April,  a week-long  ski  instructors' 
course  is  given  by  the  Canadian  Ski  Instructors'  Alliance  at  Sunshine 
Lodge.  Information  on  the  school  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Chris 
Gribbon,  Secretary,  Canadian  Ski  Instructors'  Alliance,  c/o  The 
Montreal  Star,  Montreal,  Province  of  Quebec. 

James  1.  Brewster  Memorial  Race:  The  Brewster  Memorial  Race, 
honoring  the  late  James  I.  Brewster,  founder  of  the  Brewster  Transpor- 
tation Company  of  Banff,  has  been  held  annually  since  1947.  This 
race  is  open  to  all  skiers  and  is  held  the  last  weekend  of  the  skiing 
season  at  Sunshine  Lodge.  A trophy  for  this  race  is  donated  by  British 
Photo  Laboratory  of  Banff  and  the  race  is  supported  by  the  Brewster 
Transportation  Company. 


LEFT — Spring  skiing  in  the  Mount  Skoki  ski  area  where 
a comfortable  lodge  is  located  at  7,000  feet. 

RIGHT — Steep,  snow-covered  hills,  with  Waterton  Lakes 
below  affords  the  perfect  setting  for  good  skiing. 

Wild  life  is  part  of  the  winter 
scene  in  the  Canadian  Rockies, 


"Sunshine  Suzie",  the  famous  snow- 
mobile that  carries  many  a skier  iron 
Banff  to  Sunshine  Valley,  16  miles  away 


M"  Li::"fa 


BANFF  NATiONAL  PARK 


Altitude:  5,050  feet. 

Transportation:  C.P.R.  Main  Line. 

Trans-Canada  Air  Lines  to  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Western  Canada  Greyhound  bus  (November  to  May  from  south 
and  east  only). 

By  auto:  Canada  No.  1,  from  Calgary  west  (123  miles). 

Hotels: 

Lake  Louise  Ski  Lodge — European  Plan,  40  beds  (near  Lake 
Louise). 

Mt.  Temple  Chalet — American  Plan,  20  beds  (north  of  Lake  Louise 
station,  by  bus  5 miles). 

Skoki  Lodge  — American  Plan,  35  beds  (north  of  Lake  Louise 
station,  4 miles  by  trail). 

Forty  miles  north  of  Banff,  the  Lake  Louise  area,  down  both  sides 
of  the  Bow  Valley,  has  some  of  the  best  deep  snow  downhill  running 
in  the  Rockies.  This  is  real  ski  touring  country;  guides  are  available 
with  some  of  the  better  runs  only  a mile  from  the  lodge. 

Five  miles  up  the  Ptarmigan  Valley  the  Mt.  Temple  Chalet  at  6,000 
feet  is  the  starting  point  for  such  ski  adventures  as  Richardson  Bowl 
and  Jackson  Hill,  reached  by  comfortable  heated  station  wagon  from 
Lake  Louise  station.  There  is  a comfortable  chalet  just  below  the 
timber  line  from  which  the  snowfield  above  stretches  for  miles.  Seven 
miles  north-east  of  Mt.  Temple  Chalet  there  is  skiing  on  Drummond 
and  Douglas  glaciers,  the  attraction  of  Mt.  Skoki  ski  area.  Lodge 
accommodations  at  the  7,000-foot  level.  The  season  at  both  Temple 
and  Skoki  extends  from  Christmas 
to  late  spring  and  early  summer. 

In  this  area  one  can  climb  to  almost 
any  height  for  a run  that  leads 
back  to  the  lodge  door.  On  Drum- 
mond glacier  there  is  a drop  of 
5,000  feet  over  several  miles. 

Douglas  glacier  is  a descent  of  one 
and  three-quarter  miles  down  3,000 
feet.  Practice  slopes  are  located 
on  Deception  Pass.  A fine  slalom 
course  is  located  on  the  Fossil 
Mountain.  Pika  Peak  and  Ptar- 
migan glacier  are  favorites  for  late 
spring  skiing. 


The  heart  of  the  snow  country  is  shown  in 
this  photograph  of  Marmot  Basin,  11  miles 
from  the  town  of  Jasper. 


Altitude:  3,470  feet  (at  the  town). 

Transportation:  Canadian  National  Railway  main  line,  235  miles 
from  Edmonton. 

Trans-Canada  Airlines  to  Edmonton. 

Western  Canada  Greyhound  Lines  from  Edmonton. 

Automobile:  No.  16,  from  Edmonton,  235  miles. 

Season:  Skiing  available  through  the  year  on  glaciers.  Powder 
snow  on  open  slopes,  cleared  slopes  for  beginners,  intermediate  and 
advanced.  November  to  May. 

Columbia  Ice  Fields:  70  miles  south  by  auto  and  bus. 

Marmot  Basin:  Transportation  from  town,  1 hour. 

Whistler  Mountain:  Transportation  from  town  (5  miles). 

Tonquin  Valley:  Transportation  from  town  and  then  approxi- 
mately 10  miles  by  ski  trail  via  Astoria  River. 

Maligne  Lake  Area:  Transportation  from  town  or  37  miles  over- 
night via  Skyline  ski  trail. 

Edith  Cavell:  Transportation  from  town  (18  miles). 

Hotels: 

Astoria — European  plan,  32  rooms. 

Athabasca — European  plan,  50  rooms. 

Tekarra  Lodge — European  plan,  39  rooms. 

Various  other  private  accommodations.  Requests  for  information 
can  be  directed  to  office  of  Superintendent  of  Jasper  National  Park. 

At  Jasper  skiers  have  more  than  4,000  miles  of  National  Park  in 
which  to  roam  and  the  famous  resort  town  serves  as  a centre. 

Two  and  one-half  miles  from  town  the  slopes  of  Whistler  Mountain 
provide  plenty  of  downhill  skiing.  One  course  drops  4,600  feet  in  3V2 
miles,  the  upper  half  through  smooth  alplands  above  the  timber  line 
v/ith  lower  sections  through  meadows  and  down  a trail  averaging  100 
feet  in  width.  The  lov/er  slopes  are  equipped  with  a 1,000-foot  rope 
tow  and  warming  huts. 

Whistler  Mountain  is  the  scene  of  an  annual  competitive  ski  meet, 
held  during  the  latter  part  of  February.  This  meet  includes  a two-mile 
downhill  and  giant  slalom  and  competitive  races  for  every  class  of 
skier. 

For  winter  vacations,  competent  guides  conduct  skiing  parties  far 
into  the  mountains  to  comfortable  chalets  or  skiing  cabins. 


Twenty  miles  from  the  town  of  Jasper  is  the  Tonquin  Valley.  This 
area  provides  the  finest  of  open  slope,  deep  snow  and  glacier  skiing. 
For  the  use  of  overnight  facilities,  private  arrangements  must  be  made. 
Write  F.  Brewster,  Jasper,  Alberta. 

Thirty-seven  miles  from  Jasper  the  Maligne  Lake  area  with  its 
famous  "Bald  Hills”  provides  similar  sport  and  private  arrangements 
must  be  made  for  overnight  facilities. 

The  Mt.  Edith  Cavell  area,  18  miles  from  Jasper,  is  generally  ac- 
cessible by  auto.  This  area  has  been  the  site  of  several  excellent 
races. 

Marmot  Basin,  a potential  ski  paradise,  recently  has  increased  in 
popularity.  This  basin,  11  miles  from  the  town  of  Jasper,  Alberta, 
commences  from  timber  line  6,800  feet  and  rises  up  three  sides  to  the 
summit  of  Marmot  Mountain,  8,577  feet.  Every  section  of  its  8 to  10 
square  miles  is  ideal  ski  terrain  for  expert  or  beginner.  Snow  falls 
indicate  that  the  Basin  will  provide  excellent  skiing  from  November 
through  May.  Soft  powdered  snow  prevails  throughout  the  winter 
until  late  spring.  Then  there  is  a soft  powdered  snow  for  early  morn- 
ing skiing  and  a wet  corn  snow  for  late  afternoon.  These  conditions 
vary  with  the  weather.  The  Basin  proper  is  entirely  free  from  winds 
generally  found  in  higher  country.  The  up-trail  has  been  widened  to 
permit  passage  of  a snov/mobile  v/hich  makes  Marmot  Basin  a com- 
fortable one-hour  ride  from  the  village.  At  present,  an  insulated 
Quonset  hut  is  situated  in  the  Basin  to  provide  convenience  and  com- 
fort during  the  day.  A skier's  delight  is  the  excellent  five-mile  down- 
trail  from  Marmot  Basin  to  the  Jasper-Banff  highway.  There  are  no 
overnight  facilities  at  Marmot  Basin  but  hotel  and  other  accommoda- 
tion in  Jasper  are  excellent. 


The  Marmot  Basin,  with  proper 
and  systematic  development  can 
become  one  of  the  finest  ski  areas 
in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

A chalet  and  rope  tow  will  be 
constructed  during  the  summer  of 
1953. 

Ski  lessons  can  be  arranged  by 
simply  writing  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Jasper  Park  Ski  Club  and  com- 
petent skiers  can  teach  from  the 
basic  fundamentals  to  the  higher 
speed  turns  of  a professional  skier. 

Marmot  Basin  Easter  Ski  Meet:  This  meet  is  on  annual  event  held 
over  the  Easter  weekend  at  Marmot  Basin  in  Jasper  National  Park. 
The  meet  is  recognized  by  the  Canadian  Amateur  Ski  Association 
and  features  a five-mile  senior  men's  down-hill  event.  Other  events 
: are  juniors  and  ladies'  down-hill  over  a 31/2 -mile  course,  and  senior, 

junior  and  ladies'  giant  slalom  over  a two-mile  course.  Teams  com- 
I pete  in  the  meet  from  Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  Teams  are 

limited  to  two  seniors,  tv/o  juniors  and  one  woman, 
i The  Columbia  Ice  Fields,  70  miles  south  of  Jasper,  provides  year- 

I round  skiing.  From  the  summit  of  Mt.  Snow  Dome  (11,340  feet)  to  the 

j Athabaska  Glacier  is  considered  one  of  the  longest  glacier  descents 

I in  the  world,  a drop  of  5,000  feet  in  seven  miles.  The  Columbia  Ice 

Fields  chalet,  a fully  modern  building,  is  open  for  the  summer  months 
but  private  arrangements  should  be  made  well  in  advance.  This  area 
is  the  scene  of  an  annual  mid-summer  down-hill  that  attracts  com- 
petitors from  all  parts  of  North  America. 

Jasper  Winter  Carnival:  During  the  second  week  of  February, 
j Jasper  concentrates  on  its  annual  Two-Day  Winter  Carnival.  Under 

I the  careful  supervision  and  management  of  the  Jasper  Kiwanians,  it 

features  cross-country,  down-hill  and  slalom  ski  events,  a colorful  ice 
show  with  the  crowning  of  the  Carnival  Queen  and  figure  skating 
by  noted  artists.  Pantomine,  broom  ball  and  exhibition  hockey  are 
part  of  the  ice  show,  while  badminton  games  and  dancing  round  out 
the  Jasper  Winter  Carnival, 

Curling  Bonspiels:  Keen  interest  is  shown  in  the  annual  bonspiel 
events  held  in  the  Jasper  Indoor  Curling  Rink,  on  four  sheets  of  perfect 
natural  ice.  The  lasper  Curling  Club  sponsors  a men's  four-day  bon- 
spiel in  the  latter  part  of  January  and  a three-day  curling  bonspiel 
* for  ladies  during  the  first  part  of  February.  Both  events  are  well 

jj  patronized  by  outside  rinks.  Matched  curling  rocks  for  these  events 

I are  supplied  by  the  Club. 

jMarmot  Basin  in  Jasper  National  Park  is  a skier's  paradise,  with  its 
miles  and  miles  of  smooth  white  snow,  waiting  for  the  tracks  of  skis. 


A typical  week-end  ski  crowd  at  Mt.  Norquay 
wends  its  way  from  the  bus  to  the  ski  lodge. 


I 

I 

I 

NAIfONAL  PARK 

WATERTON  TOWNSITE:  There  is  a small  mountain  practice 
slope  west  of  the  townsite  and  only  a few  minutes  walk  from  town. 
This  slope  is  being  developed  for  the  use  of  skiers  staying  in  the 
j townsite. 

Above  the  practice  slope,  there  are  many  natural  ski  runs  with 
snow  from  November  until  the  end  of  April.  A trail  leads  south  from 
the  practice  slope  to  Mount  Richards,  a distance  of  three  miles.  This 
trail  can  be  followed  to  the  International  Boundary  with  excellent 
natural  ski  slopes  along  its  entire  length. 

In  another  direction  from  the  practice  slope,  a trail  runs  for  seven 
miles  to  Alderson  and  Carthew  Lakes.  A large  basin  at  Carthew 
Lakes  with  a drop  of  2,000  feet  offers  excellent  skiing  since  it  is  full  of 
snow  the  year  round. 

Cameron  Lake  Area:  Each  year  around  the  24th  of  May,  Cameron 
Lake  is  the  scene  of  the  Waterton  Lakes  Spring  Ski  Tourney  in  which 
Canadian  and  American  skiers  take  part.  The  snow  lies  ten  feet  deep 
in  the  winter  here  with  an  average  yearly  fall  of  about  40  feet.  Skiing 
starts  early  in  October  and  lasts  almost  the  entire  year. 

East  of  Cameron  Lake  lies  the  Boundary  Creek  Valley  astride  the 
Internationl  Boundary.  The  upper  end  of  this  valley,  bordering  on 
Cameron  Lake,  has  some  beautiful  natural  ski  slopes  with  runs  of  more 
than  a mile  in  many  places. 

Pass  Creek  Valley:  Pass  Creek  Valley,  which  resembles  Idaho's 
Sun  Valley,  is  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Waterton.  Snow-covered 
slopes  provide  excellent  skiing  along  the  length  of  the  ten-mile  valley. 

Accommodation:  Although  no  hotels  or  restaurants  are  open  in 
Waterton  in  the  winter,  skiers  who  wish  to  stay  overnight  or  longer 
can  be  provided  with  accommodation  at  nominal  cost  by  getting  in 
touch  with  the  Waterton  Ski  Club. 


Skis  are  left  standing  in  the 
snow,  while  their  owners  break 
off  for  coffee  or  lunch. 


Although  the  Crowsnest  Pass  contains  some  of  Alberta's  finest 
alpine  skiing,  it  is  comparatively  undeveloped.  Most  of  the  ski  activi- 
ties centre  around  the  cleared  slopes  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Blairmore. 

Altitude:  4,235  feet. 

Transportation:  C.P.R.,  58  miles  west  of  Fort  Macleod,  49  miles 
east  from  Fernie. 

Trans-Canada  Airlines  to  Lethbridge,  88  miles  west  to  Blairmore. 

Western  Canada  Greyhound  Lines  direct. 

Automobile:  Alberta  No.  3,  58  miles  west  from  Fort  Macleod,  47 
miles  east  from  Fernie. 


Season:  December  through  April.  Alpine  slopes  and  cleared  hills. 

Hotels: 

Cosmopolitan — European  plan,  30  rooms. 

Greenhill  Hotel — European  plan,  43  rooms.  Dining  and  ballroom 
facilities  available. 

Turtle  Mountain  Playground  Motel — Dining  and  ballroom  facili- 
ties. 12  cabins  with  cooking  facilities.  About  2 miles  from  Blairmore. 
Mailing  address:  Frank,  Alberta. 
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Blairmore 


For  further  information,  write  Alberta  Government  Travel  Bureau, 
Edmonton,  or  Crowsnest  Pass  Ski  Club,  Blairmore. 

This  comparatively  recent  ski  development  almost  on  the  main 
street  of  Blairmore,  is  locally  referred  to  as  Tent  Mountain.  Under  the 
guidance  and  interest  of  the  local  ski  club,  its  development  has  been 
rapid  and  well  planned.  The  downhill  course  begins  at  approximately 
5,300  feet  and  through  cleared  trails  and  open  slopes  descends  1,000 
vertical  feet  over  a 4,000-foot  run.  Slalom  and  practice  slopes  drop 
approximately  350  feet  through  1,500-foot  run.  A rope  tow  of  1,300 
feet  is  in  operation  and  the  lower  slope  is  floodlit  for  night  skiing.  A 
comfortable  cabin  operated  by  the  ski  club  at  the  foot  of  the  lower 
slope  provides  warming  facilities. 

Attached  to  the  club  and  using  its  facilities,  the  Southern  Alberta 
Ski  School  provides  expert  instructions. 

The  Crowsnest  Pass  Ski  Meet,  held  annually,  has  become  one  of 
the  most  popular  competitive  events  of  Alberta's  ski  season. 

Excellent  spring  skiing  is  available  in  the  Mt.  Coulthard  (8,688 
feet)  area  at  the  7,000-foot  level  where  a warming  cabin  is  available. 
This  area  is  five  miles  by  trail  from  Coleman  which  is  four  miles  from 
Blairmore.  Guides  are  available  for  high  country  skiing  through  the 
Crowsnest  Pass  Ski  Club. 


Northern  Alberta  Ski  Jumping  Championships:  This  event  is  held 
during  February  at  a centrally  situated  ski  jump  in  Edmonton.  It 
attracts  great  spectator  interest  and  in  1952,  more  than  10,000  people 
watched  the  jumping.  The  record  jump  from  this  scaffold  is  169  feet 
made  in  1951  by  Harold  Hovind,  of  Edmonton.  A number  of  first-class 
jumpers  from  Camrose  attend  this  meet  every  year. 
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^KI  trains  have  been  operating  between  Edmonton  and  Banff  every 


winter  since  1937.  The  original  organizer,  Mr.  J.  R.  Patenaude  of 
Canadian  Pacific  Railways,  makes  all  ski  train  arrangements  and  goes 
along  on  each  trip. 


Two  special  week-end  runs  are  made  each  season,  carrying  en- 
thusiastic skiers  and  sight-seers  up  to  a winter  wonderland  of  snow 
covered  mountains  and  two  days  of  fun.  This  season  the  ski  trains 
will  travel  to  Banff  on  week-ends  in  February  and  March.  They  will 
leave  Edmonton  at  9:45  p.m.,  Friday,  arriving  at  Banff  at  7 a.m.,  Sat- 
urday. There  are  no  stop-overs.  The  return  trip  leaves  Banff  at  9 
p.m.,  Sunday,  and  arrival  in  Edmonton  is  scheduled  for  5.30  a.m., 
Monday.  Passengers  need  not  detrain  until  8 a.m.  These  dates  are 
subject  to  change  should  they  conflict  with  previously  arranged 
events.  Many  passengers  prefer  to  travel  in  day  coaches  to  join  in  the 
friendly  camaraderie  of  the  fun-loving  skiers,  but  berths  are  available 
at  a very  nominal  cost. 


Ski  equipment  is  carried  in  a separate  car.  On  arrival  at  Banff, 
the  skis  are  unloaded  and  delivered  to  the  club  house  at  Mt.  Norquay, 
where  owners  claim  them.  The  skis  are  then  the  owner's  own  re- 


sponsibility until  the  return  home. 


The  regular  fare  on  winter 
ski  trains  from  Edmonton  to 
Banff  is  $27.00.  This  includes 
the  cost  of  a berth,  transporta- 
tion between  hotel  and  depot,' 
transportation  to  Mt.  Norquay 
and  back,  meals,  including  Sat- 
urday lunch  at  Mt.  Norquay, 
a dance  or  movie  Saturday 
evening  and  overnight  accom- 
modation at  the  hotel  on  the 
basis  of  two  per  room. 


Mt.  Norquay's  ski  school  starts 
them  young.  This  determined 
young  fellow  talks  things  over 
with  his  instructress. 


SNOWCRAFT 


(Editor's  Note:  — The  following  article  on  Snowcraft  has  been 
prepared  to  assist  the  hundreds  of  skiers  who  annually  visit  Alberta's 
winter  playgrounds  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

Snowcraft  explains  the  various  types  of  snow  and  their  usefullness 
to  the  skier.  It  also  outlines  the  few  hazards  of  mountain  skiing  and 
explains  how  they  may  be  easily  avoided. 

Through  this  article  it  is  hoped  that  sports'  enthusiasts  will  learn  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  winter  snows  and  to  avoid  conditions 
which  might  endanger  his  holiday.) 


Snoulirnft 

By  F.  W.  E.  ROUND 

Snow  is  a solid  form  of  v/ater  with  a dust  or  other  nucleus  depend- 
ing on  atmospheric  conditions.  The  shape  and  type  of  snowflakes 
vary  and  have  a definite  bearing  on  the  safety  factor  of  any  slope  on 
which  they  may  fall. 

TYPES  OF  SNOW 

Freshly-Fallen  Snow  is  very  light  and  feathery  as  it  contains  a 
large  amount  of  air  and  has  great  powers  of  cohesion. 

Powder  Snow  is  snow  that  has  aged  enough  to  lose  its  cohesion 
but  has  not  yet  settled.  It  can  slip  without  any  visible  cause  or  warn- 
ing and  a skier  should  be  cautious  on  any  slope. 

Settling  Snow  — As  fresh  snow  settles,  the  air  is  forced  out  and  the 
snow  begins  to  compact.  Settling  snow  loses  all  of  its  cohesive 
powers,  but  is  not  yet  firm  by  the  freezing  of  the  granules.  It  is  a 
dangerous  type  of  snow  for  skiers  as  it  avalanches  easily. 

Settled  Snow  on  the  other  hand,  has  aged  enough  to  decrease  its 
volume  and  give  a firm  support  to  the  ski. 

New  Fim  Snow  is  snow  that  has  consolidated.  Its  water  content 
is  much  higher.  It  is  composed  of  ice  particles  that  resemble  grains 
of  rice  and  the  snow  layer  is  sugary  in  texture. 

Old  Firn  Snow  is  a more  advanced  state  of  firn  snow.  It  is 
lubricated  with  thaw  water  and  is  the  skiers'  "spring  snow". 

Wind  Packed  Snows  are  snows  that  have  changed  structurally 
by  the  wind.  Grey  and  putty-like  with  no  crystalline  formation  they 
are  tough  and  prematurely  aged.  They  are  found  on  lee  slopes  as 
windslabs. 


SEQUENCE  OF  FIRNIFICATION 

Newly  formed  snow  canopies  (locks  flake  to  flake)  making  it  safe 
during  and  immediately  after  a fresh  fall,  especially  at  the  higher 
temperatures. 

As  soon  as  the  snowflake  is  at  rest,  sublimation  and  re-freezing 
causes  cohesion  to  disappear  and  settling  commences.  Snow  cover 
that  has  lost  the  canopying  effect  is  highly  dangerous  and  unstable. 
This  is  the  real  powder  snow  of  the  skier.  As  the  snow  passes  through 
this  state,  diminishing  in  volume  and  becoming  firm,  it  will  still  have 
a powdery,  but  heavier  texture.  As  the  water  vapor  sublimates  and 
migrates  to  the  nucleus  of  the  snowflake,  over  a long  period  of  time, 
we  have  the  gradual  formation  of  new  firn  snow. 

HINTS 

Internal  cohesion  of  a snow  body  is  the  ability  of  a layer  of  snow 
to  retain  its  original  form  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  snow  granules  for 
each  other.  When  the  cohesive  properties  are  weak,  watch  out  for 
danger.  Poor  cohesion  of  new  snows  occasionally  occurs.  The  lower 
layers  in  a deep  snowfall  may  have  lost  all  powers  of  holding  while 
the  upper  layers  are  still  falling. 

Watch  for  snow  falling  off  trees,  posts  or  rock  ledges  with  no 
visible  causes,  or  falling  away  from  your  skis  on  a sidehill  as  an  in- 
dication that  the  unstable  condition  is  at  an  end.  This  is  also  deter- 
mined when  new  snow  will  flow  into  a nev/ly  broken  ski  trail 
behind  the  skis,  or  when  there  are  small  snow  slips  of  the  top 
snow  on  steep  slopes  or  even  wrinkling  of  the  same  in  a downhill 
direction. 

Suspect  any  steep  slope  until  the  snow  has  become  firm  under  the 
ski. 

AVALANCHE  DEVELOPMENT 

Avalanches  are  the  greatest  danger  to  the  skier.  Here  are  causes 
both  internal  and  external. 

Overloading  of  Snow  Slopes  — An  unusually  heavy  fall  of  snow 
can  overweight  any  slope  and  cause  it  to  slip  by  sheer  weight.  A ski 
cutting  an  overloaded  slope  can  precipitate  a spontaneous  avalanche, 
even  during  ideal  conditions  otherwise. 

Overweight  of  Snow  Strata  by  Thaw  Water:  — When  spring  thaw 
water  is  present  it  can  saturate  a snow  body  by  downward  seepage 
or  by  capillary  action.  This  increases  the  weight  of  the  snow  and  the 
overloading  will  cause  it  to  slip. 


Temperature  Variations:  — A sudden  change  in  temperature  can 
cause  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  snow  cover,  upsetting  the 
balance  of  a slope.  This  could  account  for  the  morning  and  evening 
avalanches  common  in  mid- winter. 

Shadow  Avalanches: — When  the  sun  melts  the  top  snow  layer, 
increasing  the  water  content,  a shadow  will  freeze  the  snow,  causing 
it  to  expand,  and  move  the  slope.  Always  suspect  such  slopes  in  the 
late  spring  and  beware  of  the  time  of  day  when  shadows  are  cast 
across  thawing  snow  slopes. 

Chinook  or  Thaw  Avalanches:  — Based  on  the  temperature  varia- 
tions described  above. 

Fall  of  Windslab: — Windslabs  frequently  collapse  from,  their  own 
weight  and  will  fall,  if  a large  air  space  exists  under  the  slab.  The 
blow  against  the  underlying  snow  can  cause  major  slides. 

TYPES  OF  AVALANCHES 

Dry  Snow  Avalanches:  — Dry  snow  avalanches  are  destructive 
because  of  their  high  speed.  They  are  usually  mixed  with  rocks, 
trees,  etc.,  that  they  have  torn  from  their  path,  and  these  hard  objects 
can  be  dangerous.  Most  dry  snow  avalanches  follow  set  paths  in  tim- 
bered country  that  are  easily  seen  and  should  be  avoided.  Above 
timber  the  paths  are  not  easily  observed. 

Wet  Snow  Avalanches: — These  may  be  likened  to  a spring  run-off 
as  they  follow  set  paths  each  year.  They  have  greater  weight  than 
dry  snow  avalanches  and  do  not  require  as  steep  a slope  for  release, 
as  they  are  lubricated  with  thaw  water.  Often  mud  and  rocks  are 
mixed  with  them,  and  can  be  very  destructive.  Because  the  snow  is 
wet,  it  will  freeze  hard  on  stopping  and  a victim  may  be  crushed.  Be- 
ware of  them  from  two  o'clock  to  five  each  day  in  spring,  and  later 
as  they  may  be  released  by  shadow  avalanche. 

Windslab  Avalanches:  — These  are  exceedingly  common  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  Windslabs  are  formed  by  ground  drifted  snow 
deposited  on  lee  slopes  to  the  prevailing  winds,  over  the  newly  fallen 
snow,  to  which  it  will  not  cling.  The  underlayer  of  snow  settles  away 
from  the  windslab,  leaving  a dangerous  air  space.  The  windslab 
finally  ages  and  collapses  of  its  own  weight,  bringing  down  a minor 
or  major  avalanche,  depending  on  the  position.  Windslabs  on  flat 
ground  adjacent  to  a lee  will  not  be  dangerous.  Passage  of  a skier  or 
party  of  skiers  across  the  slab  may  be  the  extra  weight  needed  to 
collapse  it.  Overloading  of  the  slab  by  snowfall  has  the  same  effect. 
The  fall  of  a cornice,  a rock,  or  a small  snow  slip  from  above  could 
cause  the  collapse  of  a windslab  as  well. 


When  fractured,  a windslab  shatters  into  great  blocks  of  snow, 
which  move  down  the  slope,  pulverizing  to  powder.  A skier  caught  on 
a slab  would  be  buried  by  the  blocks,  which  sometimes  are  as  large  as 
box  cars. 

Windslab  avalanches  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  sharp  cor- 
nered blocks  if  they  have  moved  a short  distance  and  always  by  the 
semi-circular  fracture  line  at  the  top  of  the  slide.  Windslab  can  be 
recognized  by  its  grey  putty-like  texture,  with  a streaked  and  marbled 
surface.  However,  a slab  may  be  hidden  under  a new  fall  of  snow. 

GENERAL  TIPS 

Never  ski  alone  in  avalanche  country;  hire  a competent  ski  guide. 

Stick  to  recognized  routes  and  stay  away  from  slopes  which  have 
been  avoided  by  others. 

Never  ski  on  a slope  over  20  degrees,  if  you  have  had  warning 
that  the  canopying  effect  of  a new  snowfall  is  disintegrating. 

Never  ski  where  windslab  is  suspected  or  can  be  seen. 

Never  ski  under  a slope  overhung  by  a cornice  or  snow  deposit 
that  might  be  unstable. 

Never  ski  on  an  avalanche  fan  in  the  timber,  merely  because  it  is 
free  of  trees  and  provides  open  running.  An  avalanche  from  above 
may  take  you  unawares. 

Suspect  slopes  above  the  timber  that  are  the  outruns  for  gullies 
and  chimneys,  and  show  a fan  shape  of  a scree  slope.  If  rocks  come 
down  the  gulley  in  summer,  snow  will  in  winter. 

Do  not  cross  the  base  of  a steep  slope;  keep  well  away  from  the 
slope  to  avoid  avalanches.  Dangerous  slopes  can  be  crossed  more 
safely  on  foot  than  on  ski  and  can  be  ascended  straight  up  more  safely 
than  by  a series  of  traverses.  A ski  cuts  a line  across  a slope,  like  a 
knife,  whereas  footsteps  are  not  continuous  and  tend  to  go  through  to 
the  underneath  surface.  Footsteps  leave  no  line  from  which  an  ava- 
lanche may  start. 

Stay  away  from  avalanche  slopes  when  the  sun  is  on  them. 
Avoid  avalanche  slopes  between  2 and  7 p.m.  on  the  first  hot  days  of 
spring.  If  you  have  to  run  a suspected  avalanche  slope,  spread  out 
the  party  so  that  no  more  than  one  person  is  on  the  slope  at  a time. 
When  on  a dangerous  slope,  the  weight  of  the  party  in  one  group 
may  upset  the  balance,  but  a single  skier  should  not  affect  it.  The 
slope  should  be  run  by  'schussing,  if  you  are  sure  you  won't  fall. 
If  you  can't  make  it  with  a no-fall  'schuss,  walk.  Leave  the  picking 
of  the  route  to  the  leader  and  do  not  deviate  from  his  path. 

A route  through  timber  is  always  safer  than  across  an  open  slope, 
so  a route  should  be  picked  to  connect  timber  areas,  if  present.  Bare 
ridges  and  easy  slopes  are  good  travelling. 


SKI  WILMS 


The  following  16  mm.  sound 
movies  are  available  for  show- 
ings from  the  Film  and  Photo- 
graphic Bureau,  Department  of 
Economic  Affairs,  Legislative 
Buildings,  Edmonton. 


Ski  Skills 

(National  Film  Board) 
10  minutes 

Skiesta 

(National  Film  Board) 
10  minutes 


Ski  Holiday 

(National  Film  Board) 

8 minutes  Color 


High  Powder 

(Canadian  Pacific  Railway) 

20  minutes  Color 


Winter  Ascent  of  Mount  Bulyea 

(National  Film  Board), 

20  minutes  Color 


Song  of  the  Ski 

(National  Film  Board) 

18  minutes  Color 
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